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Coy! 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 





Capital, - - - - 82,600,000.60 
Paid In (Cash), - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and ndivided Profits, 261.817.65 
Assets, - - 7,803,722.02 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First re held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan and Trust Company of New 
York, and further secured wz the entire capital 


and assets of the E uitable M ortgage Company. 
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SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
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DTRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


=! GOORo—— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods : 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 

Importers of PURE OLIVE Om for table use. 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BENBOW’S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TorILET Soaps. ENG- 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, CHAMOIS, &c. 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the niost 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR 


Always on hand a full supply of piece 
goods, suitable for all styles. 
PLAIN COATS a specialty. Fit guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. 


109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


3 AT E NT e procured for inventors by 

DANIEL BREED, Patent 
Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. White for 


advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 























ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


importers and dealers in fine underwear. 
1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Friends Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
—— has given us the knewledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a on coilection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAB, 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Are needful in every Family. What Books? Most 
families have an a Dictionary; many, a 
Universal Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary ; 
some, also, a Cyclopedia. 

More important than any of these, is a 


HOUSEHOLD MANTAL 


giving full information concerning HEALTH and 
DISEASE: FAMILY MEDICINE, NURSING, HYGIENE, 
and WHAT TO DO IN EMERGENCIES. 

Such a book is HARTSHORNE’S PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
HOLD PHYSICIAN. 

A REVISED and MUCH IMPROVED edition of this 
work has just been published by 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
1009 Arch Street, - Philadelphia. 


Issued in one large octavo volume of 971 pages 
with 283 engravings on wood, and 8 full-page colore 
plates. Price, in very handsome cloth, $4; in full 

orocco, $5. Will be sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Liberal terms to solicitors. 


CONTENTS. 


1. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY: 80 pages. 
2. HYGIENE: 345 pages. 
38. DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 





Part I—Causes, Nature and Signs of Diseases: 
53 pages. 

Part I1.—Remedies: 106 pages. 

Part III.—Nursing: 40 pages. . 

Part IV.—Special Diseases: 176 pages. 

Part V.—Accidents and Injuries: 50 pages. 

Part VI.—Poisons: 29 pages. 


Part VII.—Old Age and Death: 2 pages. 


INDEXES: Of Local Disorders and Injuries; Of 
Diseases ; Of Accidents and Injuries; Of Poisons; 
Of Classes of Remedies; Of Sick Foods; Of Medi- 
cines and Other Remedies ; GENERAL INDEX. Glos- 
sary. 





SAMPLE COPIES= 
Pay me, Scte~or all, 5cts 


O-LOTHROP COMP 
PUBLISHERS —BOSTON 





Seud as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Free, 





PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


° 
° 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 


WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


BOSTON! 
FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
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Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 


a 


WANAMAKER’S. 


THREE QUICK DRESS STUFFS: 

Colored Cashmere, 37X<c. 

Printed Challis, 374c. 

Printed Mohair, 37¢c. 

As the market runs, they have a right to be third 
or half more. 





The best 50 cent Cream Damask we everhad. Full 
64 inches wide ; free from tow; pure flax, every scrap 
of it. In five pretty patterns. 

A fit fellow for the famous 50 cent Bleached Ger- 
man Damask we told you of the other day. 





Think of Men’s Handkerchiefs, pure linen, hem- 
stitched, at 12}¢c.each! Light Linen prices of every 
sort lean the same way. 


A Lace Curtain Stretcher with hinges is handiest 
because it is so spug to go away. ith hinges or 
without, it kills one of the biggest Lace Curtain 
worries. Dryas many as you please at once, not one 
can get askew. 

12 and 14 feet. With hinges, $3 50 and $3.75; with- 
out, $3 and $3.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and 
College Preparatory School for Girls will 
re-open September 25th. Address, 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 

Two partial scholarships, $200 each, are 
offered to women who are members of the 
Society of Friends and are graduates or pre- 
pared to pass the entrance examinations, 
Address as above. 

















THE 


DES MOINES 


LOAN AND TRUST Co. 


6, 64 & 7% Guaranteed Western Mortgages for sale, 
AGENTS: 

RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 38 Park Row, New York. 

E. ForSYTHE, Room 332, Drexel Building, Philad’a 

TO COMPLETE A SET. 


Wante Number 8 of Volume 2 of 


FRIENDS’ REviEw. Twenty-five cents will 

be given for the first copy of this missing 

number received at the office of 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 












TAYMBY, BUNT C0, 





Fine Furniture 23 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &«- 


(217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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GLIMPSES OF NORTH CAROLINA 
FRIENDS AND THEIR MISSION 


FIELD. 

During the past three weeks it has been 
my privilege to attend North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, and to travel a little 


within her borders, seeing something of 


her works, and the possibilities for useful- 
ness which lie before her. 

Friends there felt that this year the 
Yearly Meeting was the best they have 
ever had, and in many respects it truly was 
one of the best I have ever seen, princi- 
pally in the quiet, earnest, simple devo 
tion of her own members. 

A large proportion of those who at- 
tended the Yearly Meeting were young 
and middle aged. I have not seen in any 
other Yearly Meeting of equal size so 
many intelligent, earnest young people 
seeking to be used of the Lord in the up- 
building of His cause. Perhaps no other 
has such a number of young men. During 
a large part of the sessions there were 
quite as many men as women in attend- 
ance, and a large majority of these were 
young men. And how earnest and bright 
are her young women ! 

Day after day, as the various subjects 


that claimed attention came up, those 


young women showed a zeal, interest and 
capacity which argue well for the pros- 
perity of the Lord’s work there away. 
There is a wider field open before North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting than is usual to 
our older communities of Friends. All 
around her, east and west, lies untilled 
territory, calling upon Friends to enter in 
andlabor. As is ever the case, the labor- 
ers are few, and yet there are many who 
are only awaiting an opportunity for work. 
A little encouragement and help is all that 
is required. Their Evangelistic Commit- 
tee is trying to meet this need, and also 
their Mission Board, though amid much 
todiscourage. North Carolina, like other 
Yearly Meetings, needs a definite organ- 
ized system to meet the needs in this di- 
rection, 

As elsewhere, there are the usual draw- 
backs of coldness in the church and lack 
ofmeans. Yet a larger amount of money 
than usual was raised this year for evan- 
gelistic, mission and educational pur- 
poses, to the great joy of the workers. 

cir work in the Blue Ridge is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one. I travelled 
about one hundred miles by wagon through 
the mountains to see the field, the people 
and the workers. Perhaps there is no 
Place, at home or abroad, more promising 
Or more needy. It is hard to realize that 
Nght within our reach there are many 
thousands of such ignorant, degraded 
People, both white and black. Not for- 


. are teaching a Bible-school here each First- 








eigners, but our own people—thousands 


who can neither read nor write—and their 
ignorance of the truth as it is in Jesus is 


appalling. One of our missionaries was 
praying in a log hut one day, and one of 


the women said, ‘‘ How’ nice he do talk 
to heself.’”” The idea of Divine truth, 
which some of them have when they have 
any, is very sad. The most bitter Calvin- 
istic doctrine is accepted by them as Chris- 
tianity. How sad for people to so misun- 
derstand our loving Father ! 

These mountains are full of distilleries, 
and tobacco is one of the principal crops. 
I was told that there are 175 distilleries in 
Surrey county alone. The people use 
both liquor and tobacco freely, and with 
their ignorance and indolence, we could 
hardly finda more needy community in 
heathen lands. They live in log cabins, 
most of them having but one room, with 
no windows. The spaces between the 
logs let in fresh air, and probably rain 
and snow too. Yet they are quite an in- 
telligent people, after all. It is wonderful 
to see how readily they gr: sp the truth ,and 
what a transformation it makes in them. 

I went to the little log hut where Allan 
Johnson holds his meetings. A converted 
mountaineer, of the lowest type, formerly ; 
he is now an intelligent /rtend, though 
not exactly like those born in the fold in 
outward appearance. 

We found some of the men of the little 
flock hard at work, putting up a new 
house for worship. They have squared 
the logs and are making a good, substan- 
tial finished log cabin, 24x20 feet. Some 
of their number have given a stove, the 
nails and windows. Still they want a 
little help to buy shingles and flooring. 
The present meeting building is twelve 
feet square, with only the doorway and 
spaces between the logs and shingles to 
lighten it, and nothing to warm it. But 
here many souls have been born into the 
kingdom, and the dfference between 
them and those around them, is cheering 
indeed. Some have learned to read, and 


day. The furniture consists of a number 
of benches made of ‘‘slabs,’’ with pine 
sticks for legs. 

The men who were so earnestly and 
proudly at work on the new meeting house 
were rough, stalwart specimens of hu- 
manity. But the change in them has been 
wonderful. They were formerly drunk- 
ards and gamblers, a terror to their neigh- 
bors. The women who came tothe meet- 
ing looked bright and clean, im calico 
dresses and sun-bonnets and white aprons. 
Most of their sex in this region dip snuff 
and chew and smoke equally with the 
men. 

A few miles from this place is the mis- 
sion proper. The mission building is of 





boards, unpainted, and two stories high. 
A nice audience and school-room is on 
the second floor, with a seating capacity 
of perhaps 150. Below are two smaller 
rooms. It is situated on the edge of the 
forest, and before it lies a most beautiful 
view of mountain ranges and wooded hills. 
North Carolina Friends support this mis- 
sion, with some help from Northern 
Friends. They have two teachers, and a 
man and woman to care for the property, 
&c. They also support a young man, 
who goes from house to house visiting the 
people, and who has lately been recorded 
a minister. He is a very devoted, earnest 
worker, as are the teachers also. 

The people thereabouts are not quite so 
ignorant and degraded as in Allan John- 
son’s district, but it is largely owing to 
this mission work. An intelligent old 
man, not a Friend, near the mission, told 
me that this work was making a great 
transformation among the people. 

The work is growing, and they are 
about to build a cottage home for the 
teachers, which is much needed. Ave. 
nues are opening up to Friends in various 
other neighborhoods. The only trouble 
is to find workers and means to carry on 
the work. 

As I have hinted, there are young peo- 
plein North Carolina Yearly Meeting who 
desire to labor for the Master. But they 
must earn their living, and many of those 
best fitted for the service have had to go 
in debt for a part, perhaps, of their edu- 
cation, and must work where they can 
earn something to pay these debts. 

So the question of the support of the 
worker, whether he or she be teacher, 
evangelist or pastor, confronts us here as 
everywhere. 

After the close of the Yearly Meeting, 
some of us were privileged to visit Guil- 
ford College, and to be present at the 
opening of the new school year. 

What we had seen and heard in the 
Yearly Meeting of its professors, officers 
and students had greatly interested us, 
and we were delighted with our visit 
there. 

The buildings are commodious and com- 
fortable, and the accommodations for the 
mental, spiritual and physical develop- 
ment of the pupils can hardly be excelled 
by any of our educational institutions. 

In King Hall, they have a fine collec- 
tion and audience-roopm. Also museum, 
class-rooms, and *‘ society ”’ rooms, nicely 
furnished for their various uses, and a 
pleasant library and reading-room were 
well supplied with literature. 

The grounds are very pretty, having a 
great many of the old forest trees left 
standing. New Garden meeting-house is 
within them, also several tasteful cottages 
for some of the officers. Earnest devo- 
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tion to their work is manifest among the 
faculty, and the young people are as bright 
and intelligent as I have met with, any- 
where. Many of them were at the Yearly 
Meeting and evinced their earnestness of 
purpose while there. 

Guilford College is a power in North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, as such an insti- 
tution must ever be. The session in which 
its last year’s work was reported and its 
prospects and needs discussed, was the 
most interesting one of the Yearly 
Meeting. There are needs to make their 
work more effective, but the greatest just 
now is an endowment fund. One for 
$50,000 is partly subscribed. But it still 
needs $20,000 to make it complete. 
Friends who are interested in denomina- 
tional education among us can find no 
better place to bestow their liberality. 
For if the young people of North Carolina 
can be educated liberally there is a broad 
field of usefulnesss before them in that south- 
ern country, and they need scholarship 
funds too. Very many young people among 
them are longing for the advantages of the 
college, but cannot find a way to go there. 
A collection was taken in the Yearly 
Meeting, amounting to $300, to help the 
young girls to go. Does not some Friend 
want to add to this sum ? 

Much more was visible of the ‘ work of 
faith and labor of love’’ of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting. In Foreign Mis- 
sions, in the Temperance cause, on the 
Peace question, she stands according to 
her ability and opportunity in the fore 
front of the Society of Friends. May she 
long be asa city set upon a hill in these 
matters among us ! 

What I have seen in North Carolina 
makes me feel more strongly than I have 
ever done before the need of more thor- 
ough organization in the Society of Friends. 

In every Yearly Meeting there should 
be a commiitee who should be in commu- 
nication with the field, prayerfully seek- 
ing, by Divine guidance, to ascertain the 
condition of every meeting and mission 
station. Encouraging and helping in 
every practicable way. Also seeking to 
find every available worker, and studying 
to know his or her qualifications and call- 
ing, they should endeavor to bring the 
work and workers together. Does this 
conflict with our ideal of Christianity ? 
Not at all. The Holy Ghost said to the 
church at Antioch, ‘‘ Separate me Barna- 
bas and Saul for the work whereun‘o I 
have called them.” George Fox under- 
stood that God could lead the church, as 
well as individual believers, and the early 
Friends prayerfully separated those whom 
the Holy Ghost would send into certain 
fields, and sent them forth, taking care 
that they lacked nothing. 

So we must do if we expect to succeed as 
an evangelizing church. We have, long 
ago, settled the question that we exist for 
the salvation and education of the people. 
And now, how can we do it most effectu- 
ally? We should surely be as methodical 
and thoughtful about the Lord’s business 
as in our temporal affairs. We are ad- 
vised to be ‘‘ not slothful in business ; 


fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.’ 
We have hardly served the interests of the 
church in that way, but we did it ignor- 
antly. 
At the close of the war the whole of North 
Carolina (I am told) was open to Friends, 
and a wide territory all around her. 
faithfulness of our church to her princi- 
ples during that period, and the manner 
in which 
Friends entered the desolated field to 
succor and comfort won the hearts of the 
people. 
heard us gladly, and in the years that fol- 
lowed thousands have been converted un- 
der our ministry. 
been gathered into our fold just for the 
Jack of method. One year in the North 
Carolina Conference of the 
church, it was estimated that 2000 souls 
weree added to them through the instru- 
mentality of our workers. Why could we 
not have had the nurture of these people ? 
We believe that our ideal of Christianity 
is the truth. 
Lack of method, and lack of faith. Let 
us send out evangelists, missionaries and 
teachers. 
every meeting who can visit and feed the 
flock, and preach, if the Lord will. Not 
lording it over His heritage, but encourag- 
ing and strengthening the gifts and faith 
of all. 
what we call ‘‘a one man ministry.” 
That is not according to our ideal of the 


Let us let the time past suffice. 
The 
the Northern and Western 
Wherever we went the people 
But few of these have 


Methodist 


Why not teach it to them? 


Endeavor to have somebody in 


It would be sad for us to have 


truth. But in fearing this danger we have 
fallen into the equally dangerous error of 


entirely neglecting the care of our own 


meetings. Let us be true to God and to 
ourselves and choose the course which will 
upbuild. Not striving to imitate the me- 
thods of others, but using what can be 
made serviceable to us. Such a central 
committee to bring the workers and the 
field together must have the means to work 
with. We must see that our missionaries, 
both at home and abroad, do not suffer 
for the comforts of life. 

Do not ‘‘ muzzle the ox when he tread- 
eth out the corn.” When I contemplate 
the hard, self-sacrificing lives of some of 
our ministers and missionaries my heart 
bleeds for them and for the church that is 
losing the blessing of caring for them. We 
so often let the faith be all on one side. It 
is cruel to them, and suicidal to ourselves. 
The Lord’s people, everywhere, no matter 
how poor or how rich they may be, should 
learn that a ‘‘ ¢fenth is the Lord’s’’ and 
give to Him that tenth, if no more. 
Then there would be money enough for 
all our work. 

With system in our methods and system 
in our giving, added to the zeal which the 
Lord has already given us, we can, indeed, 
in the ‘* power of His might,” conquer 
all the territory which He has given to us, 
for Himself. Mary G. UNDERHILL. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Eighth mo. 3oth, 1889. 





AND what comfort can a serious Chris- 
tian take in a faith that falls short of 


righteousness and redemption ? 
—AJsaac Penington. 
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FRIENDS’ ADULT SCHOOLS IN ENG- 


LAND. 


NO. Il, 
As I said in my. last article, one of the 


great secrets of the success of the adult 
schools in England is the essentially demo- 
cratic principle upon which they are con- 
ducted. The attenders are made to feel 
in regard to the school, that it is ‘‘ Our 
School.”’ 
feeling is engendered is not the same in 
the different schools. 
schools the method adopted is one that 
might, perhaps, with more propriety be 
called that of an association than of a 
class, for the class has in addition to its 
regular gathering on First-day, a Monthly 
Meeting, composed of all the members 
of the class, in which the affairs of the 
class are transacted. Each class is a unit 
in itself, and has its President, Secretary 
and Treasurer, all elected by itself. Once 
in three months there is a Business Meet- 
ing for the whole school, which is open to 
all the members of the various classes to 
take part in, though there are special rep- 
resentatives appointed to attend from 
each class, very much in the same way as 
Monthly Meetings among Friends send 
representatives to Quarterly Meetings. 
The classes are not named after their 
leader, as is so often the case in our Bible 
schools, but are named in alphabetical or- 
der, as Class A, Class B, etc. 


The precise way in which this 


In many of the 


In Brad- 
ford the number of classes reaches down 
to Class P. They do not by any means 
always meet in the same building, but dif- 
ferent classes, which in size not infre 
quently number fifties and hundreds, may, 
as they increase, move to other buildings, 
but still consider themselves part of the 
same school. The class president takes 
the chair during the hour for Bible study. 
He is not, in many classes, at all expected 
to teach the lesson, though this statement 
does not hold good in, by any means, alb 
cases. He simply acts as moderator. Nor 
does he always even introduce the lesson, 
but takes his turn in doing so with the 
rest. After the lesson has been introduc- 
ed, it is open for discussion on the part 
of any man inthe class. In some schools 
the i:terest is so great that rather strin- 
gent rules have to be adopted to limit the 
length and the frequency of the remarks. 
of any individual. Even the president 
in these cases is allowed only a narrow 
privilege beyond the other members. 


Perhaps nothing will better iliustrate 
the power of the class to conduct its own 
Bible study than the fact that in one 
the schools that have come under my 
observation, if the class president finds 
himself unable to be present on a certain 
First-day, he will make no arrangement 
for any one to take his place, but will 
leave the class to select their own chait- 
man for the day. This is a school where 
the class is made up almost entirely 
those who would be called ‘ mission 

le. 

It will be readily seen that to conduct & 
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school upon such principles, is at once to 
remove all feeling of inferiority from 
those who form the bulk of the class, for 
the person who in ordinary mission schools 
would be known as the mission worker, 
is himself, but a member of the class, 
and owes his continuance in the position 
not to his own appointment, nor to that 
of the school, but to the choice of the 
class itself, for the elections are held an- 
nually. The members of the class have 
therefore also a love and loyalty to their 
class, and work to enlarge it, by personal 
effort, and by special attractions, such as 
arranging for lectures, ‘‘ recruiting teas,’’ 
etc. The schools, even when small, usu- 
ally have at least twoclasses. This serves 
to create a feeling of generous rivalry be- 
tween the classes, which sometimes ex- 
presses itself in ways rather startling. 
Thus when the classes meet together at 
the close of the school, and the numbers 
in each for the day are read out, I have 
heard the school applaud by clapping 
when any class has made a particularly 
good showing. 

Another feature which is constantly 
noted in this work, is that when there are 
at the place, schools for women, and 
schools for children, there is rarely if 
ever a mixed school. Thatis, the men are 
by themselves, no one being allowed to 
join the school under a certain age, the 
women by themselves, and the children 
by themselves. There are some obvious 
advantages in this arrangement, especially 
as regards the men, as they feel truly that 
it is a school for themselves and by them- 
selves. 

It is also very important to bear in 
mind that the school always includes more 
than a Bible class. It is this point that 
would require careful attention in con- 
sidering the question of applying the 
principle of these schools to America. 
The more general d ffusion of elementary 
education with us would make the teach- 
ing of reading and writing of but small 
attraction to men of the same class. Yet 
to announce it as a Bible-class would be 
to make men misunderstand its method, 
and would fail to afford sufficient attrac- 
tion. It is this extra inducement that has 
certainly contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the movement in England, and it 
has been an inducement of an entirely 
legitimate character, for the teaching has 
been given to men who needed it, who 
could not well have received it at other 
times, and is on an entirely different foot- 


' ing from mere attractiveness. The need 


of this elementary teaching is also lessen- 
ing in England, and in one school I 
know of, they have in some classes intro- 
duced during the first part of the time the 
reading of some interesting book, as 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or the study of Scrip- 
ture Geography and History, etc. 

As the school increases, the various 
Classes form a Provident Savings Fund, or 
4 Sick Benefit Society, or both, as I men- 
tioned last week. Membership in the 
Class would not necessarily mean mem- 
bership in the society, each member join 
(ng or not as he chooses. General contri- 


butions are not taken up for these, but each 
one contributes so much a week, and an ac- 
count is kept by the Treasurer with each 


member. There are also lending libraries, 
as in ordinary Bible-schools. 

Some arrangement is made also for the 
visiting of members who are absent, or 
ill. If a member is absent on two suc- 
cessive First-days he is visited. 

The hour at which these schools are 
held varies. Some of the largest, as in 
Birmingham, gather as early as 7.30 in 
the morning, others are rather later, and 
others again in the afternoon. From my 
small personal observation I had almost 
come to the conclusion that the number 
in a school varies in direct proportion to 
the inconvenience of the hour at which it 
is held, but closer observation has shown 
that this ratio hardly holds. 

It has not seemed possible to go more 
particularly into the subject of the Adult 
School branch of the mission work car- 
ried on by English Friends. I have only 
attempted to give a general outline of the 
work, without dwelling largely on its par- 
ticular features, It is not as copyists that 
we in America should undertake such a 
work, for the local differences between 
the two countries would mike such an at- 
tempt certain to fail. The question of 
the use of singing, which is in most cases 
employed in the English schools, would 
prot:ably be settled in different ways in 
different parts of the country. As I have 
said, the introduction of something be- 
yond simple Bible study, that would at 
the same time be practically useful and 
therefore attractive (for simple attractive- 
ness in such schools does not appeal to 
that which is most manly in men), some- 
thing that could legitimately be under 
taken in a school held on a First day, 
would be a question that would have to 
be met and answered differently in differ- 
ent places. 2 . 

My object has been simply to show 
some of the general principles of this in- 
teresting and important movement, the 
success of which has justified the remark 
of an eminent Nonconformist minister in 
Birmingham, that ‘‘ the Quakers had got 
a firmer hold of the working classes for 
spiritual good than most of the rest of 
us.’ This remark is quoted from an ar- 
ticle by William White in the current 
number of the Friends’ Quarterly Ex. 
aminer, entitled ‘‘ Bridging the Guif.’’ 
In this article he further makes a plea that 
an effort be made to bring those who have 
been brought under the influence of 
Friends, into closer relation to our Soci- 
ety. He tells us that in very essential 
respects many of these are already Friends, 
that our doctrines are attractive to them, 
that very few difficulties occur respecting 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, etc. As 
his words are the words of one well quali- 
fied to express an opinion, I will close 
this paper with an extract from his article 
in order to present a view of the case 
from the standpoint, not of an on-looker 
only, but of a worker. 

He says: ‘* The value of silent waiting 
has been taught in many instances amid 


the needful bustle and the varied engage- 
ments of an adult school. The unpaid 
services of those who labor in them is 
often a subject of comment, and leads 
also to the fact that all spiritual services 
rendered by members of our Society, 
whether ministers or others, are rendered 
without money and without price. A 
high appreciation is frequently manifested 
for the simple mode of conducting the 
mission meetings, generally carried on, 
except with the addition of singing, on 
the same basis as a Friends’ meeting. No 
man or appointed preacher is placed over 
a congregation, and many voices may 
often be heard in prayer, teaching or ex- 
hortation. The Peace question, founded 
on the teaching of Christ and His Apos- 
tles, that of total abstinence, and other 
subjects, which have always claimed the 
sympathy and advocacy of Friends, have 
no warmer advocates than among those 
attending our schools and mission meet- 
ings.’’ 

I may add that at Bun-Hill Fields in 
Londor, one meeting held entirely after 
the ancient manner of Friends, even to 
the absence of singing or reading from 
the Bible, has been held on First-day 
mornings in connection with the mission 
work carried on at that place. The meet- 
ing is chiefly composed of adult scholars. 
It has lately been officially recognized as 
a meeting for worship by Devonshire 
House Monthly Meeting, and applications 
for membership with Friends are being 
constantly received from its attenders. It 
is now, I understand, with one exception, 
the most largely attended meeting in 
London. It affords an extremely inter- 
esting example of how Friends’ methods 
are applicable to the working classes. 

RICHARD HENRY THoMAS. 
Thurloxton, Somersetshire, Eng., 8th mo. 17th, 1889. 





EXAMPLE. 





We scatter the seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne'er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into the still air they seem to fleet, 
We count them ever past ; 
But they shall last ; 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love's sake of brethrén dear, 
Keep thou the one true way, 
In work and play, 
Lest in that world their cry 


Of woe thou hear, Joun KEBLE, 





WHEN the last hour approaches, how 
changed will be our estimate of earthly 
possessions! How absurd our late inces- 


sant grasping to add new turrets to the 
fabric of ambition; the foundation of 
which is shaking, and the ground on which 
it stands mouldering away ! 





From The Interchange, 


AN ALLEGORY. 





It was growing dark outof doors. The 
twilight lingered yet and a golden haze 
hung as a curtain in the west pierced here 
and there with openings for the stars. The 
wind had gone down with the sun and the 
stillness of the evening calmed the pulses 
of the busy day, night was coming on. 

Within, a wood fire burned cheerfully 
upon the hearth. The flickering flame sent 
inquisitive glances around the room and 
then as if disappointed in its search darted 
up the chimney and was lost in smoke. 
Grandfather sat in his easy chair in quiet 
meditation. Grandmother let her book fall 
upon her lap, for it had become too dark 
to read and laying aside her spectacles she 
too gazed into the fire and saw or fancied 
that she saw the light of other days illum- 
ine the pictures of her memory. The 
grandchildren ceased their play and clus- 
tering around the chairs of the aged couple 
claimed theirattention. ‘ Tell usastory, 
Grandpa. Do tell us a story,’’ cried both 
of them with eager importunity. 

Slowly as if coming back from some far 
off wandering,the old man told his dream. 

It was a beautiful land full of pleasant 
hills and valleys of repose. Through the 
midst flowed unceasingly a broad river 
sparkling in its vitality, having its source 
far up among the mountains and making 
glad the earth until it found its resting 
place in the great sea which encircles all 
the world. The fields turn yellow with 
the ripening grain and the soft air blow- 
ing as it listed bent the burthened ear to 
wards the east. 

Three men came first, yet in the prime 
of manhood. As was their wont they 
would begin the day by washing in the 
stream that they might be clean every whit 
and ready for the work before them. 

One with erect head and broad shoul- 
dered and straight limbed coming from 
across the sea with centuries of development 
and culture had the precedence. Another 
with curly hair, dark complexion and more 
stolid countenance followed, his sham- 
bling gait betraying negro blocd. A littl: 
at one side walked an Indian with high 
cheek bones, piercing eye and swarthy 
skin. All were coming to the same place 
for the same purpose, with one heart seek 
ing a right preparation for the service of 
the Master. 

Gazing down into the still water each 
was conscious of the presence of the other 
and of the bonds which united them to- 
gether as men and brethren. A strange 
desire filled their hearts, why, said they, 
should we differ one from another? Are 
we not all the children of one Great 
Father? Are we not led by the one Spirit ? 
Why should we differ in any way ? 

With that the white man sat down on 
the bank of the river and emulating the 
appearance of his colored brother sought 
by curling papers aid curling tongs, some- 
times a lit:le heated to put a twist into his 
long straight hair. The Negro on the 
other hand by painful combing and for- 
cible constraint would straighten his and 
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thus show his oneness with his neighbor, 
while the Indian despairing of imitating 
either, cut his off as short as possible that 
he might not offend. 

To make the agreement yet more com- 
plete the one stained his countenance with 
some lotion of doubtful consistency and of 
darker hue. The Negro plastered his face 
with a whitish kind of clay, of the earth 
earthy and the Indian seemed almost ab- 
surd as with a little white and a little 
black he made a piebald caricature of both 
of them. 

They labored at this a long time and at 
last thought that they had succeeded. The 
white man’s hair was twisted into a kind 
of curly straightness, the colored man had 
partially fashioned his into a straightened 
curliness and the Indian appeared with 
a sort of stubble which was straight but 
might possibly curl at some future time. 

But the sun was setting and the day was 
done. ‘Turning trom the uncut field they 
went arm in arm back to slumber. They 
murmured something about brotherly 
unity or united fraternity I could scarcely 
tell which, as their language seemed also 
changed. They spoke of the blessings of 
compromise which I took to be the color 
of the paint with which they had sought 
to overlay the tint given them by nature, 
and seemed to be glad ; but when the Mas- 
ter came their countenances fell four He 
was not pleased. 

It was now the last of the season. The 
summer was almost over and the harvest 
near its end. There was much grain yet 
in the field to be gathered. The autumn 
days were calm and serene. Now if ever 
the work should be done. It was not need- 
ful for them to look one upon another and 
seek to interchange their writ or their 
equipments. He who had called them 
knew the service and their fitness for it, 
with earnest voice yet tender compassion 
He bade them go on the morrow, wash 
themselves clean from all their defilement 
of merely human wisdom and do those 
things and those only to which He had 
called them. 

As the dream faded away there came a 
voice as if from some far off mountain top 
saying, Well done good and faithful ser- 
vants enter ye into the joy of your Lord; 
and I was glad, for I thought that those 
whom I had seen in the morning had 
Jearned the lesson that their Lord had 
taught them of loving unity in diversified 
gifts and through His grace had entered 
into glory. 

The story was told and Grandpa’s voice 
was still. A momentary hush fell on the 
little circle and then the boy asked, Was 
it only a dream ? Aucustus TABER. 





Trust Him.—Did you ever hear the 
earth groan and bother itself about how 
to feel the Spring and Summer ? it simply 
swings around to the sun, and the sua 
takes the contract to furnish the glow of 
Summer. Swing round to Jesus, and let 
Him furnish the Summer of the soul. 

—Dr. G. D. Watson. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CHRISTIANIZATION of a country 
must pass through three stages: First, 
when the foreigner stands alone amid hos- 
tility and antagonism ; second, when con- 
verts have been made, and from among 
them young men have come forth to preach 
to their fellow-countrymen, in which case 
it is half home missions and half foreign, 
the native and the foreigner working hand 
in hand; the third stage is reached when 
the foreign missionary gradually with- 
draws and leaves the natives alone to 
finish the work; in which case it is all 
home missions. oe. * as 

Christianity is safe to-day in Japan, 
even if we foreigners should all have to 
leave. Its progress would not be so se- 
cure or rapid, it would not go so fast, but 
it would go. I think I am less sanguine 
than many others, but it is my confident 
belief that if the missionary societies are 
faithful to their charge up to the end of 
this century you need not, after 1890, 
send any more missionaries to Japan, 
You will need to support the men already 
there, and the institutions for awhile, but 
no new men will need to go ; the finishing 
up of the work can be sately left to the 
foreign force which will be by that time 
there working in conjunction with the 
ever-increasing number of native pas 
tors and evangelists. —Dr. G. F. Verbeck, 
in Gospel In All Lands. 


At NorRTHFIELD, Mass., where five hun- 
dred students were assembled, a cable- 
gram from Japan was read. It informed 
that five hundred Japanese students were 
assembled in Kyoto for the same purpose 
for which they had gathered at Northfield. 
In it were the words, ‘‘ Make Jesus King; 
500 students.”’ 


THERE ARE few parish churches in Eng- 
land more attractive than that of Hans- 
worth, near Birmingham. It has long 
been known as a centre of English Protest- 
antism, and rich and poor alike have loved 
to worship within walls around which, in 
picturesque grounds, the remains of their 
ancestors lay. The vicar has lately re- 
signed. The first thing to indicate what 
the new vicar would be was the arrival, a 
fortnight before his appearance, of a jew: 
elled processional cross. Then came the 
demand that every time they sang the 
‘¢Gloria,”” the choir should turn to the 
east; then the lighting of candles; then 
the substitution in the commynivn service 
of wafers for bread ; then the requirement 
that the choir, after marching through the 
church, should kneel in the middle of the 
chancel to receive the blessing of the 
clergy. The gentlemen who formed the 
choir have resisted further commands ; the 
whole parish is disturbed; and the seat- 
holders are aggrieved. Surely such arbi- 
trary assumptions are a grievous wrong to 
Christian people, and must form a theme 
of rejoicing to Birmingham infidels. Ho 
far are things to proceed without let or 
hindrance ?— The Christian. 
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THE CHURCH AND MINISTRY.—Some of 
our readers probably may have read a 
well-written article by Wm. P. Smith, in 
the Christian Worker,* on ‘ Duty of the 
Minister. Duty of the Church.’’ Our con- 
cern with it is chiefly on behalf of those 
readers ; an allusion in that article to ex- 
pressions in a previous number of this pa- 
per, causing us to regret that our reply can- 
not reach all who have read the article 
itself. 

W. P. Smith cites several passages from 
Paul’s epistles, and refuses to regard 
Paul’s example in working with his own 
hands instead of depending upon the 
churches, as affording more than ‘‘a few 
exceptional cases;'’ his (supposed) practice 
through many years having been to be 
supported by the churches. 


As an Apostle of a new religion, op- 
posed by all the world, and frequently 
traveling or changing his residence, it 
seems to us an extraordinary fact that 
Paul should zof have consented to have 
his necessities fully met by his brethren in 
the faith. It would seem that he must 
have strongly felt the meed of just such 
an example, for its influence upon the 
churches through all time. We do not 
find evidence that this self-support was 
really exceptional with him ; but if it was, 
it still has much weight. It shows that 
Paul did not believe it to be a divine ordi- 
nance that ministers of the Gospel, even 
Apostles, should be a class set apart from 
secular work, exclusively engaged, like the 
priests and Levites of old, in religious 
service. 

William P. Smith has sought out a num- 
ber of expressions in Burclay’s Apology 
referring to the duty of Christians to sup- 
ply the needs of ministers of the Gospel. 
Those passages which are most prominent- 
ly placed in his essay, as in his view con- 
travening what we have (very imperfectly) 
endeavored to set forth as held by Friends 
from 1650 to 1870, are the following : 

‘* There is an obligation upon such that, 
if need be, they administer to his necessi- 
ties.” ‘‘ As the priests had a maintenance 
allowed them under the law, so also the 
ministers and preachers under the Gospel 
is not denied.’’ ‘* Though there be an ob- 
ligation upon Christians to minister of 
outward things to their ministers, yet 
there can be no definition of the quantity 
but by the giver’s own consent.” ‘‘ And 
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whoever ca// or appoint teachers to them- 
selves, let them accordingly entertain 
them: and for such as are called and 
moved to the ministry by the ‘Spirit of 
God, those that receive them and taste of 
the good of their ministry, will no doubt 
provide things needful for them, and there 
will be no need of a law to force a hire 
for them:” (The italics above are ours, 
to point out the contrast intended by Bar- 
clay, between the call of men and the 
call of God. W. P. Smith omits the con- 
cluding words of the paragraph just quot- 
ed, which are: ‘‘ for he that sends them 
will take care of them; and they also, 
having food and raiment, will therewith 
be content.’’ From the next quotation, 
he omits its important beginning: ‘‘ Jf # 
be objected that ;"’ it then reading in the 
Apology, “ ministers may and ought to 
exhort, yea, and earnestly press Chris- 
tians, if they find them defective therein, 
to acts of charity and hospitality, and so 
may they do also to the giving of mainte- 
nance ; 

I answer, All this saith nothing for a 
stinted and forced maintenance, for which 
there cannot so much as the show of one 
solid argument be brought from Scrip- 
ture.’”” This answer of Barclay is not 
given in W. P. Smith's citation of the pas- 
sage.) ‘‘ I confess ministers may use exhor- 
tation in this as muchas in any other case, 
even as the apostle did the Corinthians, 
showing them their duty ;’’ Again an omis- 
sion ; this follows in Barclay : ‘* but it were 
fit for ministets that so do (that their tes- 
timony might have the more weight, and 
be the freer of all suspicion of covetous 
ness and self-interest) that they might be 
able to say truly in the sight of God that 
which the same apostle subjoins upon the 
same occasion, I Cor. ix. 15, 16, 17, 
18: ‘ But I have used none of these things ; 
neither have I written that it should be so 
done unto me,’ ” &c. 

‘*It is lawful for him to receive what is 
necessary and convenient.”’ 


—————— ewe -—_ —- —_ 


RATHER THAN to attempt a defence of 
expressions of our own in these columns 
(farther than to say that, when disjuvint- 
edly put together without their context, 
they do not convey their intended mean- 
ing) our attention may be here given to 
some other passages in Barclay’s Apology, 
which fully show his coaviction in refer- 
ence to the freedom of the ministry. The 
importance of the discussion going on at 
present in the Society of Friends makes 
such an iteration of what is familiar to 
many, pardonable. 

In Proposition X of the Apology, this 
occurs : 

‘* Also they who have received this holy 
and unspotted gift, as they have freely re- 
ceived it, so are they freely to give it, 
without hire or bargaining, far less to use 
it as a trade to get money by: yet if God 
hath called any one from their employment 
or trades, by which they acquire their live- 
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lihood,* it may be lawful ‘for such, ac- 
cording to the liberty which they feel 
given them in the Lord, to receive such 
temporals (to wit, what may be needful 
for them for meat and clothing) as are 
given them freely and cordially by those 
to whom they have communicated spirit- 
uals.”’ 


Mentioning their being ‘‘ called from 
their employment or trades, &c.’’ certainly 
implies their (ministers’) acquiring their 
livehhood usually by employments or 
trades ; their being called away from them 
being the approved exception, not the 
rule. 

Section xxvi., under Prop. X, contains 
the following : 


‘* That which we oppose is the distinc- 

tion of laity and clergy, which in the 
scripture is not to be found, whereby none 
are admitted unto the ministry but such as 
are educated at schools on purpose, and 
instructed in logic and philosophy, &c., 
and so are at their apprenticeship to learn 
the art and trade of preaching. . . 
And so he that is a scholar thus bred up 
must not have any honest trade whereby to 
get him a livelihood, if he once intend for 
the ministry,* but he must see to get him 
a place, and then he hath his set hire for 
a livelihood to him.” 


In Section xxviii, this: 


‘* We freely acknowledge, as the propo- 
sition holds forth, that there is an obliga- 
tion upon such to whom God sends, or 
among whom he raiseth up a minister, 
that, if need be*, they minister to his ne- 
cessities.”’ ‘* The parity doth no ways 
hold betwixt the Levites under the law, 
and the preachers under the gospel ; be- 
cause the Levites were one of the tribes of 
Israel, and so had a right to a part of the 
inheritance of the land as well as the rest 
of their brethren; and having none, had 
this allotted to them in lieuofit..... 
the parity as to the quota doth not hold, 
but only in general as to the obligation of 
a maintenance; which maintenance,though 
the hearers be obliged to give, and fail of 
their duty if they do not, yet that it ought 
neither to be stinted, nor yet forced, I 
prove ; because Christ, when he sent forth 
his apostles, said, ‘ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give,’ Matt. x 8; and yet 
they had liberty to receive meat and drink 
from such as offered them, to supply their 
need. Which shows that they were not to 
seek or require anything by force, or to 
stint, or make a bargain beforehand* as 
the preachers as well among Papists or Prot- 
estants do in these days, who will not 
preach to any until they be first sure of so 
much a year; but on the contrary, these 
were to do their duty, and freely to com- 
municate, as the Lord should order them, 
what they had received, without seeking 
or expecting a reward.’’ 


In Section xxix: 


‘¢The scripture testimonies that urge 
this are in the same nature of those that 
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press charity and liberality towards the 
poor, and command hospitality, &c., but 
these are not nor can be stinted to a cer- 
tain quantity, because they are deeds 
merely voluntary. . . . And therefore as 
acts of charity and hospitality can neither 
be limited nor forced, so neither can this.” 


Robert Barclay’s use of the word 
«‘ stinted ’’ seems to attach to it the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ settled or arranged for.” In the 
same Section this paragraph : 


‘© As there is neither precept nor ex- 
ample for this forced and stinted mainte- 
tenance in the Scripture, so the apostle, 
in his solemn farewell to the pastors and 
elders of the church of Ephesus, guards 
them against it, Acts xx. 33, 34, 35- 
But if the thing had been either lawful 
or practised, he would rather have ex- 
horted them to be content with their 
stated hire, and not to covet more; 
whereas he showeth them, first by his own 
example, that they were not to covet or 
expect any man's silver or gold ; secondly, 
that they ought to work with their hands 
‘or an honest livelihood, as he had done ;* 
and lastly, he exhorts them so to do from 
the words of Christ, ‘ because it is a more 
blessed thing to give than to receive ;’ 
showing that it is so far from being a 
tLing that a true minister ought to aim at, 
or expect, that it is rather a burden to a 
true minister, and cross to him, to be re- 
duced to the necessity of wanting it.’’ 


Section xxx includes these words: ‘* that 
very obligation of giving maintenance to 
a minister is founded upon their need, 
and such as have opportunity to work are 
commended rather in not receiving than 
in receiving.’’ 


Section xxxi: 


‘« But it is usually objected, That Chris- 
tians are become so hard-hearted, and 
generally so little heed spiritual things, 
that if ministers had not a settled and 
stinted maintenance secured them by law, 
they and their families might starve for 
want of bread. 

l answer, This objection might have 
some weight as to a carnal ministry, made 
up of natural men, who have no life, 
power, nor virtue with them, and so may 
insinuate some need of such a maintenance 
for such a ministry; but it saith nothing 
as to such as are called and sent of God, 
who sends no man a wayfaring upon his 
‘own charges; and so go forth in the au- 
thority and power of God, to turn people 
from darkness to light; for such can trust 
to him that sendezh them, and do believe 
that he will provide for them, knowing 
that he requireth nothing of any but what 
he giveth power to perform ; and so when 
they return, if he inquire, can say they 
wanted nothing. And such also when 
they stay in a place, deing immediately 
Surnished by God, and not needing to bor- 
row and steal what they preach from 
4ooks, and take up their time that way,* 
fall a working at their lawful employments 
and labor with their hands, as Paul did 


a 
"Italics ours, 


when he gathered the church at Corinth. 
- . . Canthey be accounted ministers of 
Christ who are afraid to preach him lest 
they get not money for it, or will not do 
it until they be sure of their payment ?”’ 


Section xxxii begins with these words : 


‘* But lastly, As to the abuses of this 
kind of maintenance, indeed he that 
would go through them all, though he 
did it passingly, might make of it alone a 
huge volume, they are so great and nume 
rous. For this abuse, as others, crept in 
with the apostasy, there being nothing of 
this in the primitive times: then the 
ministers claimed no tithes, neither sought 
they a stinted or forced maintenance ; but 
such as wanted had their necessity sup- 
plied by the church, and others wrought 
with their bands.” 
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HARDLY can any one fail to perceive, 
on carefully reading the above and other 
related passages, that Robert Barclay ex- 
pressed no approval of the principle of 
settled paid pastorates, one for a congre- 
gation. Nor do we believe that approval 
of such a principle can be found in any 
standard or accepted work among Friends, 
from George Fox’s Journal down to Gur- 
ney’s ‘‘ Distinguishing Views.”’ 

Let us turn for a few moments to the 
pages of Jos. John Gurney on this subject. 
He says (Observations, &c., chapter vii): 


‘* While the general rule is to be ad- 
mitted, that the preacher of the Gospel, 
during the periods when his time is exclu- 
sively devoted to his ministerial functions, 
may properly Gerive his sustenance from 
those among whom he is thus engaged ; it 
is quite evident that, according to the 
mind of the apostle P.ul, any application 
of this rule, beyond its true limits, is in- 
consistent with the purity of the divine 
law, and injuricus to the cause of Chris 
tianity. 

Now, it is the op nion of Friends, that 
the limits of the rule are transgressed, and 
the rule itself dangerously perverted, in 
the practice, so usual among Christians, 
of hiring the ministers of the Gospel. 
Here, I must beg my readers to under- 
stand, that, in using the word ‘hiring,’ 
it is wholly foreign from my intention to 
express anything in the least degree offen- 
sive to Christian ministers of any denom- 
ination. . . . . But we are here discuss- 
ing a general principle; and 1 use the 
word in question, simply because it is the 
only one which can properly express my 
meaning. It is, then, clearly the practice 
of many Christian societies, to Aire their 
ministers ; that is to say, to engage their 
services in cunsideration of pecuniary sala- 
ries. As a gentleman agrees with his ser- 
vant, and a merchant with his clerk, to 
pay them particular sums cf money, on con- 
dition of the performance of particular 
descriptions of work; so are Christians 
accustomed to agree with the preachers of 
the Gospel, to remunerate them with such 
and such salaries, on condition of their 


preaching ; and instances sometimes oc- 
cur, in which the amount of the salary 
given is regulated, very precisely, by the 
frequency of the ministry required.” 

‘* These observations will enable the 
reader to form a just view of the reasons 
which actuate the Society of Friends, 
when, on the one hand, they accede to the 
doctrine that the ox, when treading out 
the corn, is not to be muzzled ; and when, 
on the other hand, they totally abstain 
from engaging their ministers on pecu- 
niary stipends, and from otherwise paying 
them for the exercise of their gift.”’ 

** Our ministers cannot say to us, ‘ Pay 
us, and we will preach ;’ for a woe is upon 
them, if they preach not the Gospel ; and 
the same injunction is laid upon them as 
upon the servants of God in ancient times 
—‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.’ 
There is’ not one of them, who is truly 
called into the work, who would dare to 
receive from the hands of men a payment 
for his labours, lest he should thereby sin 
against God, who requires of him a willing 
sacrifice, and should forever prevent the 
effusion of that heavenly oil, by which he 
has been anointed ; nor would his breth- 
ren dare to propose such a payment to 
him, lest a curse should come upon them 
—the curse of spiritual darkness and de- 
sertion—for presuming that the free gifts 
of God might be purchased with money.”’ 

**In point of fact, experience has fur- 
nished the Society of Friends with ample 
evidence that the Great Head of the 
caurch, who calls his own servants into 
the work of the Gospel, and who thus 
gently constrains them, in behalf of others, 
as well as on their own account, to 
‘seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteouness,’ adds unto them all 
things needful for their temporal main- 
tenance. When they are travelling from 
place to place, and when their whole 
time is thus devoted to the work of the 
Gospel, the necessary supply of their out- 
ward wants is not withheld from them: 
and when they are at home, they avail 
themselves, like other persons, of their 
own industry, and of the openings of a 
benevolent providence, in procuring, for 
themselves and their families, an honest 
and respectable livelihood.’’ 





e 





SIMPLER and more consistent than an 
attempt to reconcile ‘‘ supported pastor- 
ates,’’ as a system, with the essential 
principles of the Society of Friends, is 
the position which we understand to be 
that of the Christian Worker: namely, 
that it is not important whether new prac- 
tices are or are not compatible with the 
principles hitherto maintained by the So- 
ciety ; the question being, do they work 
well? Are we gaining new members, and 
stirring up the country with revival meet- 
ings? This isa ‘‘ platform’? quite intel- 
ligible in itself. Underlying it is the 


opinion that the Quakerism of George 
Fox has been tried and found wanting ; 
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and now we must have something better, 
even if we have to borrow it from our neigh- 
bors of other denominations. This is 
sometimes called progressive or advanced 
Quakerism ; we would rather call it re¢ro- 
gression. It is a confession of failure of 
the advance movement of Friends, and a 
going back to the s¢afus of the rest of the 
Christian world. 


———-- +e 









MucuH Goop, undoubtedly, has been 
and is being done by devoted men, cler- 
gymen, pastors and laymen, in all the 
denominations. Whosoever among them 
worketh righteousness is accepted of God, 
and a blessing will be vouchsafed to their 
honest labors. That live Methodism is 
better than dead Quakerism may be ac- 
knowledged. That some renovation was 
wanted thirty or forty years ago among 
Friends has been admitted on these pages 
over and over again ; that fearfulness and 
repression needed to be broken through, 
and the liberty of the Spirit attained, in 
order to accomplish the right work of the 
church. But renovation is one thing ; 
total transformation is‘another; and this 
latter is what is now urged by the Chris- 
tian Worker, and by some at least of those 
whom it represents. 

.We earnestly invite correspondence 
(not all for publication), from ministers, 
elders and overseers, especially such as 

’ have been members of the Society of 
Friends for ten years or more, in answer 
to the following plain questions : 

Is it, in your view, true that the prac- 
tice of holding meetings for worship, on 
First-days and other days, without periods 
of silence, the time being filled with 
hymns, prayers, Bible readings and a ser- 
mon, usually from the pastor of the meet- 
ing,—has been ‘‘ the result of careful and 
prayerful deliberation ;” or does it seem 
to you that this change from former usage 
in our meetings has come about without 
deliberation, under the influence of lead- 
ing ministers, extending gradually from 
place to place ? 

Is it your conviction that experience 
shows more real spiritual life, with corres- 

° ponding effects upon your members and 
others, to have been brought about by 
this extreme change, than would have 
been if, with full earnestness, and real 
liberty of the Spirit, the simplicity and 
absence of prearrangement of services in 
meetings for worship had been maintained ? 

We ask these questions, and wish for 
answers to them from all our Yearly Meet- 
ings, in full sincerity. We want to know 
the whole truth of the matter. The re- 
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sponsibility of utterance, and that of si- 
lence, in a periodical like this, are about 
equal. It is a momentous question at the 
present time, whether, as it is said, it is 
‘¢ not-a few individuals but the church,” 
the Society of Friends, solemnly, delib- 
erately, unitedly deciding and acting, that 
now abandons its principles and practices 
of two hundred years in regard to minis- 
try and worship, than which nothing 
could be more essential and fundamental 
in any religious organization. 








OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page go.) 


Fourth-day Morning, Eighth Mo. 28th.— 
The regular session to-day was set apart for 
worship and assembled at 10 A. M. Some 
time was spent in a service of song and 
prayer. 

James R. Jones spoke from the words of 
Christ, ‘ For their sakes I sanctify myself,” 
&c, Christ sanctified Himself by setting Him- 
self apart for our salvation, and as an ex- 
ample to us,—His disciples,—teaching us that 
we should set ourselves apart to the service 
of God. 

Nathan Douglas spoke ‘briefly from the 
text, ‘‘ Let this mind be in you that is also in 
Christ,” &c. 

Carrie Judd, of Buffalo, spoke of the im- 
portance of heart purity,—“ Reckon your- 
selves to be dead ;” ‘ Yield yourselves alive 
to God,” dwelling especially and beautifully 
upon the words Reckon and Yield. She dwelt 
upon her experience, and spoke to the edi- 
fication of the meeting. All welcomed 
her in their hearts as a sister beloved in the 
Lord. : 

Many others expressed words of admoni- 
tion and encouragement, urging all to do 
their best in the service of the Master. It was 
a season of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord, 

Betore closing, many of the congregation 
bowed in renewed consecration to the Lord ; 
and some expressed their purpose to be here- 
after the Lord’s entirely. 

Fourth.day Afternoon.—-The meeting 
again assembled in business session. The 
Trustees of the H. H. Mosher Fund made a 
satisfactory report. The delegates recom- 
mended that action on the reference from In- 
diana Yearly Meeting with regard to holding 
a general Conference in 1892, be deferred 
until next year ; which was agreed to by the 
meeting. 

The minutes of the Representative Meet- 
ing were now read and approved 

The report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs was read; including a report of the 
Associated Executive Committee of Indian 
Affairs, which presented many encouraging 


considerations, It showed a good work done 
in behalf of thesé unfortunate people, and 
that more than 100 of them have been added 
The 
meeting endorsed the recommendation of the 
delegates in accordance with the request of 
the committee and appropriated $280 for the 
use of the Indian Committee the coming 


to the church during the past year, 


year, 


Mary Griffith, of Kansas, by request, occu- 
pied 15 minutes in presenting facts which 
came under her observation in a recent visit 
to the missions in the Indian Territory, en- 
listing a deep interest and a warm sympathy 
for the work in the hands of the committee. 


Wm. J. Harrison, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, also made some interesting remarks, 

The Committee on Education and Scrip. 
ture Schools now reported. Brief reports 
were presented of the Buchanan Commer. 
cial School of Hopedale, Ohio, under the 
presidency of William Buchanan, showing a 
membership of about 60 students ;—and of 
Raisin Valley Seminary, showing a member- 
ship of about 75. 

Also of Damascus Academy, showing a 
membership of 76. 

Special attention has been given in all 
these schools to the moral instruction and 
religious training of the students in attend- 
ance. 

The report of the Scripture School work 
shows that there is much interest in this im- 
portant work. 


Fifth-day Morning, Eighth mo, 29th.— 
The meeting convened about 10 o'clock, 
After a season of devotion, including thanks- 
giving for the blessings of the Lord upon the 
various sittings of the Yearly Meeting, the 
last business session was entered upon, 


A report on Peace was read from Goshen 
Quarterly Meeting,notwithstanding the Peace 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting had been 
discontinued last year. 

The committee appointed on Third-day to 
report suggestions on evangelistic work, now 
reported, recommending that the Home 
Mission Board of the Yearly Meeting be dis- 
continued, and that a committee, consisting 
of one from each Quarterly Meeting, be ap- 
pointed, to whose care should be entrusted 
the evangelistic work, and that $500 be ap- 
propriated for the use of said committee ; all 
of which was agreed to, and the committee 
was appointed, 

The recommendation from Indiana, in- 
viting us tojoin in the organization of a 
general Foreign Mission Association, upon 
careful consideration, was respectfully de- 
clined, 

It was agreed, and so ordered, that where 
a Monthly Meeting consists of only one 
meeting for worship, such a Monthly Meet- 
ing may assume the functions of, and dis- 
continue the Preparative Meeting. 

Benjamin Butler was appointed Yearly 
Meeting Correspondent, in place of Edward 
G. Wood, removed. 

Returning minutes were now read for the 
Friends in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings. 

A single form of Epistle was read and ap- 
proved, and a copy of the same was directed 
to be signed and sent to each of the Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond, 

The committee having charge of the Gos- 
pel meetings reported that in all the meet- 
ings the Gospel was preached in the power of 
the Holy Ghost, and had free course and was. 
glorified ; which was approved by the meet- 
ing, with many expressions of thanksgiving 
and praise for the manifest blessing of the 
Lord during the various sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting, and for the measure of. unity, love 
and harmony which prevailed. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at Da- 
mascus, at the usual time, next year. 
















————— ome 


To sHow how the moral law works im 
the actual world of life, to exhibit the tet 
rible effects of heredity by which the sins 
of fathers are visited upon their children, 
to show the moral degeneracy which may 
overcome an individual, a city, or a na 
tion through contempt of moral law, 1s to 
reveal undoubted penalties of wrongdoing- 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—Con- 
siderable labor has been expended by con- 
cerned Friends during the last year or 
two, in various parts of the territory oc- 
cupied by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
both among its own members and those 
who are not connected with it, tending 
to spread a knowledge of the truths of the 
gospel, and to awaken all to a renewed 
concern for their own growth in religious 
experience, and in a siving knowledge of 
Christ and his work in their souls. 

We regard it as an evidence that the 
visitations of Divine love are still extend- 
ed to this people, that the Lord has thus 
moved on the hearts of his servants, 
awakening a sincere concern for the good 
of others, pointing out to them lines of 
labor, in which it is his will they should 
engage, and accompanying their efforts 
with his blessing, without which their 
Jabor would be in vain. -The recent sit- 
tings of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
held on Fifth and Sixth days (Eighth mo. 
22d, 23d), were particularly cheering, 
both on account of the precious solemnity 
which prevailed in them, and from the 
earnest travail of spirit which was mani- 
fested, that the members of that Quart- 
erly Meeting, and the people in those 
parts generally, might come under the 
government of Christ, and live in obedi- 
ence to and communion with Him, so 
that they might be able, with joy, to 
draw water out of the wells of salvation. 

In order that this Heavenly visitation 
should have its due effect, it was felt that 
the concern for the spread of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom should not be confined 


others who might stand as it were in the 
foremost ranks of the people, but should 
desend to the hindermost of the flock— 
so that all might be united in watching 
over themselves, and in longing and pray- 
ing for the increase of righteousness, and 
the growth of religion in the hearts of 
the people. As such a concern spreads 
and prevails in a neighborhood, there is 
reason to hope and believe that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the blessed Head of the 
Church, will continue to bestow on His 
people the precious spiritual gifts which 
He dispensed in former years; both those 
gifts which are needed by each one for 
his own safety and growth, and those of a 
more public nature, for the edification of 
the Church. 

At the meeting of the Committees of the 
Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, at Lon- 
don Grove, on the 22d, a proposal for 
some further labor in the way of holding 
public meetings was made. No objection 
to the proposition appeared, but as several 
members of the Committees were absent, 
it was thought safest to defer the decision 
respecting it to a future meeting of the 
Committees. Comparatively few meet- 
ings for the outside public have been held 
during the past few weeks—partly, per- 

ps, because the hot season was not 
thought a favorable time for such gather- 
ings. At present, we understand, one or 





more of such meetings are appointed to be 
held in four of the Quarterly Meetings. 
— The Friend. 

Isaac HOLLINGSWORTH has purchased 

the old college buildings at Mountain 

Home, Alabama, and Western Yearly 


Meeting Home Mission Committee has 


concluded to continue the mission-work 
in that region. 

CHARLES Epwarpbs, of Kansas, arrived 
at Douglas Island, Alaska, in Seventh 
mo., to take charge of the Indian school 
there, which is to be opened early in 
Ninth mo. The new school-house will 
be used also for the religious meetings of 
Friends’ Mission. 

IT Is INTERESTING to observe the ac- 
tivity in several quarters in England, of 
building operations in connection with 
our First-day school and mission work. 
At Leeds two mission halls are rising in 
localities where abundant use will be made 
of them; and at Birmingham we report 
this month the progress of a new hall in 
Staniforth Street, one of the most neg- 
lected parts of the city. It is undoubt- 
edly a very great“ advantage to the work 
of First day schools, and all that grows 
out of them, to have suitable buildings 
which can freely be made use of on all 
possible occasions. While it is no small 
advantage to have the use of Board 
Schools for school and mission purposes, 
they are often not well adapted for adults, 
and frequently not available for week-day 
meetings. It is therefore of the greatest 
possible benefit when homes of our own 
are available for all branches of school and 
mission work every day in the week with- 
out let or hindrance.—Monthly Record. 


IRELAND.—In continuation of the ser- 
vice of Dublin Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee several members of the com- 
mittee attended Munster Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Limerick on the 14th day of 
Seventh mo., 1889. Proceeding thence 
after visiting the families of Friends in 
Limerick and neighborhood, they attend- 
ed Leinster Quarterly Meeting held at 
Enniscorthy a week later, visited nearly 
every Friends’ family in Enniscortny, Wex- 
ford, Ballintore and Ferns and then went 
on to Carlow and Edenderry, finishing 
up for the time being by attendance at 
Sixth-day morning meeting in Dublin on 
the 2d of Eighth mo. 

FRIENDS’ JAPAN MIssion.—Joseph Cos- 
and has sent us an interesting account of 
evangelistic work that is being carried on 
through Yoshioka Kwansen, a native 
Friend in Mito, about go miles from 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Yoshioka Kwansen reports to J. Cosand 
that morning meetings are held at g a M. 
every First-day, with an attendance of 
six Or seven persons. 

First-day school at 1 P. M., four or five 
persons. 

Evening meeting. Sometimes the at- 
tendance is large, at other times, owing 
to the weather, only two or three come. 

‘*A Bible class is held ati P. M. on 
Third-day ; the attendance averages eight 
or nine. My wife has begun teaching 








knitting to the women, so as to help the 
preaching. 

‘*Since I was arrested by the police for 
preaching in the street, it seems to me 
that more people are willing to hear 
about Christianity. M. Takagi, M. 
Adachi and I preached in Arakimachi, 
Mito, on the 23d, and many came to histen 
because I think the Buddhists constantly 
revile and ridicule us. All the authorities 
seem to hate Christianity like an enemy, 
but the lawyers and the common people, 
but especially the women, like to hear 
about it. I have been much impressed 
by the faith of a widow, who is a maker 
of bamboo blinds and screens. Since 
her husband’s death she keeps the Sab- 
bath strictly, although often she has no 
food for days. I have not met with a 
woman of so much faith before. None 
of the farmers come to inquire, because 
they are all busy with their crops. ”’ 


Copy of the License for Street Preaching. 
Mito, Sixth Month rath, 1889. 

Yoshioka Kwansen, acitizen of Tokyo, 

now living in Mito, and five others, are 

hereby permitted to preach in the follow- 

ing streets, viz.: Dayi Kamiichi, Izumi- 

machi, Horotiji and to the south. 

Signed, Mito Police office, Head officer. 

SAKAGUCHI KAWESUKE. 


‘« The above license was given me after 
I had called again and again on the Gov- 
ernor and his deputy, and at last it was 
given me‘privately, after I had publicly 
sent in my petition. 

‘*The newspaper before wrote that 
Christianity was entirely suppressed, but it 
now writes that street preaching has been 
allowed. It changes its tone completely. 

‘*As I was preaching in the street on 
the night of the 4th, some vulgar persons 
tried to raise a disturbance with a stick 
and some edged tools. My wife was just 
then giving out leaflets beside me and 
was continually silently praying to the 
Lord, and so many people surrounded 
them that they could not carry out their 
wicked design. I continued preaching 
for about an hour and a half. Then we 
both prayed. We got home about to 
o’clock and gave thanks to the Lord for 
having delivered us out of the mouths of 
tigers. This place is one of the most dif- 
ficult in Japan; the people are so obsti- 
nate and narrow-minded, especially the 
patriots, temple keepers and Shizoku, who 
hate Christianity and seem to be always 
saying ‘ Drive out the false religion; Ex- 
pel the false religion.’ The police used to 
hinder us, but now (as after we pressed 
for it) the government granted us a license, 
they can do nothing. . . . 

‘* These things hinder what we should 
do with rejoicing, according to the will 
of Christ, who has called us, and there- 
fore 1 must not mind anything I may 
meet with for the Lord’s sake 1n the fu- 
ture. I pray that if I become a martyr, 
and am crucified, that my wife and child 
may be kept in the love of the Lord, and 
may His love be completely fulfilled in 
my heart also. Amen.”—J/. W. H. in 
Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 
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-AN EARLY CHURCH TEACHER ON 
HOLY DAYS. 


From Origen against Celsus—Bk. viii. c. 
22—‘‘If it be objected to us on this sub- 
ject that we ourselves are accustomed to 
observe certain days, as for example the 
Lord's day, the Preparation, the Passover, 
or Pentecost, I have to answer that to the 
perfect Christian who is ever in his 
thoughts, words and deeds serving his 
natural Lord, God the Word, all his days 
are the Lord’s, and he is always keeping 
the Lord’s day. He also who is unceas- 
ingly preparing himself for the true life, 
and abstaining from the pleasures of this 
life which lead astray so many,—who is 
not indulging the lust of the flesh, but 
keeping his body under and bringing it into 
subjection—such an one is always keeping 
Preparation Day. Again, he who considers 
that Christ our Passover was sacrificed for 
us, and that it is his duty to keep the feast 
by eating of the fiesh of the Word, never 
ceases to keep the paschal feast, for the 
_pascha means a passover, and he is ever 
striving in all his thoughts, words and 
deeds to pass over from the things of this 
life to God, and is hastening towards the 
city of God. And finally, he who can 
truly say, We are risen with Christ, and 
‘He hath exalted us and made us to sit with 
Him in heavenly places in Christ,is always 
living in the season of Pentecost ; and most 
of all, when going up to the upper cham 
ber, like the apostles of Jesus, he gives 
himself to supplication and prayer that 
he may become worthy of receiving the 
‘mighty wind rushing from heaven which 
is powerful to destroy sin and its fruits 

e among men, and worthy of having some 
-share of the tongue of fire which God 
sends.”’ 



































THE JaPAN Malt of Yokohama, in a 
series of articles on the rising generation 
in Japan, says that the young reformers 
agree that there must be a new moral sys. 
tem for Japan, and that it must harmonize 
with the spirit and aim of modern civiliz:- 
tion ; but they are divided on the question 
whether it shall be the Christin system of 
morality or that which is based on science 
and philosophy. The MMai/ goes on to 
say: ‘‘ That in recent years a wonderful 
change has taken place in our attitude to 
wards Christianity is now a well-known 
fact, and need not be dwelt upon here. 
“Only, however, within the last two or 
three years, or, in other words, since the 
awakening of the rising generation, has 
























‘the nation’s civilized life. 
now felt though the rising generation, not 


-ly imbued with Christian spirit.’’ 







—————-_ ome 














dwelling place. —Daniel Wheeler. 






the new creed become a vital element of 
Its influence is 


-only by reason of the fast increasing num- 
ber of young converts, but also, and per- 
haps to a greater extent, by means of the 
“Creation of a powerful literature thorough- 


“Tue older I grow, the more needful I 
md the watch. There is no other safe 
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A RARE COLLECTION OF BIBLES. 





Probably the finest collection of old 
Bibles in this country is in the Lenox Li- 
brary. The specimens are especially in- 
teresting as types of the carly typograph- 
ical art, and all of them are rare and very 
valuable treasures. 

The rarest of the Bibles to be seen 
there, which are in fact the rarest books 
in the whole library, are the two fine 
volumes on paper of the Mazarin Bible, 
the first complete book ever produced with 
movable type. The books, which are a 
couple of large, thick and strongly bound 
volumes and printed in Latin, were struck 
off by Gutenberg in 1450. The volumes 
if put up at auction or private sale would 
bring at least $25,000. There are but 
twenty-nine copies of this Bible in exist 
ence, and all of these, except this one and 
one other, are scattered through the va- 
rious great libraries in Europe. 


Another sacred volume in the library is 
the Breeches Bible, which is a Geneva 
version, and gets its name from its ren- 
dering of Genesis iii. 7, ‘‘ making them- 
selves breeches oui of fig leaves.” This 
translation of the Scriptures was the result 
of the labors of English exiles at Geneva, 
and was the English family Bible during 
the reign of Queen Eliz: beth and till sup- 
planted by the present King James ver- 
sion. There is also a copy of the Wicked 
Bible, so called trom the fact that the nega- 
tive has been left out of the seventh com 
mandment, for which omission the printer 
was fined £300 sterling. This edition 
was printed in 1631. Among the other 
Bibles are Fust and Schceffer’s Latin Bible, 
1462 ; Koberger’s large folio Latin Bible, 
1477, with commerts in the handwriting 
of Poilip Melancthon, and a number of 
Elliot's Indian Bibles. 

Among the editions of the Scriptures 
that, because of peculiar error of the 
printers or from some other reason, have 
been known by strange names, are the 
Bug B:ble, published in 1551, and so 
called trom its rendering of Psalms xci. 5, 
‘* Afraid of bugs by night,’”’ instead of 
‘*terror by night.’’ The Place Makers’ 
Bible (1562), which modern politicians 
should revere, derives its name froma re- 
markable typographical error which occurs 
in Matthew v. g—‘‘ Blessed are the place 
makers,’’ instead of ‘* peace makers.’ 
The Treacle Bible (1568), so called from 
its rendering of Jeremiah viii. 22—*‘ Is 































































‘balm.’’ The Rosin Bible, a Douai ver- 
sion of 1609, which substitutes the word 
‘* rosin ’’ for ‘* balm.”? The Thumb Bible, 







there no treacle in Gilead ?’’ instead of 


being published at Aberdeen in 1670, and 
which is one inch square and a half inch 
thick. The Vinegar Bible (1717), so 
named from the headline of the twentieth 
chapter of Luke, which reads, ‘* The Par- 
able of the Vinegar,” instead of the 
‘‘Vineyard.” The Printers’ Bible, in which 
a blundering compositor made King David 
exclaim that printers, instead of princes 
persecuted him. Perhaps the compositor 
thought David suffered even as modern 
writers do. The Murderers’ Bible (1801), 
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which gets its title from an error in the 
sixteenth verse of the Epistle of Jude, when 
the word ‘‘ murmurers ”’ is rendered ‘‘mur- 
derers.""—ew York Telegram. 

























HONEST WITH GOD. 

Jerry McAuley, of New York, who had 
been a notoriously bad man, but after. 
wards became a preacher of righteous- 
ness, on one occasion related the following 
incident from his own experience. He 
said : 

‘‘T remember a short time after I was 
converted, I was sitting in a mission down 
town, reading, when in came a man who 
was captain of a vessel. He looked 
around until he saw me, and said to the 
man who kept the place: 

‘« «What are you doing with that rascal 
in here ?’ 

‘* The captain was told I was a convert, 
and lived a Christian life. 

‘¢* He a Christian?’ said the captain; 
‘yes, a pretty Christian he is. He stole 
a hundred dollars’ worth of sugar from 
me once, and if he got his deserts he 
would be in the penitentiary.’ Then, 
walking up to me, he said, ‘If you are 
converted, and pretend to be an honest 
man, pay me for that sugar you stole from 
me.’ 

‘* My friends, that was a trying time for 
me, and the devil tempted me to deny 
the whole thing, and face him down to it; 
but I lifted my heart to God, and He 
helped me. I went up to him, and said: 

‘« «Captain, I did steal that sugar from 
you; and if you will walk to my home 
with me I will pay you for it.’ 

‘«T had got steady work, and had saved 
a hundred dollars, and had put it away, 
the first hundred dollars I had ever saved 
by honest work. I hated to part with it, 
we needed things so bad; but the Lord 
helped me, and I said, ‘Come on: walk 
right home with me, and I will pay you 
for that sugar.’ 

‘<* Yes,’ said he, ‘ you look like paying 
a hundred dollars. I ain’t fooled quite 
sO easy as that.’ 

‘*]T took him by the arm and made him 
walk right along, and the Lord helped 
me every step I took. He was silent for 
awhile, when he said, in a kinder tone: 

*** Now, Jerry, you don’t mean to pay 
me that money; you cau’t spare it.’ 

‘TI said, ‘Yes, I can. The Lord will 
help me to spare it.’ 

‘«¢ Jerry,’ said he, ‘I believe you have 
got religion. Now hold on; I ain’t go- 
ing to take that money. It is diamond 
cut diamond. J stole that sugar, and 
you stole it from me. Suppose we call it 
even.’ 

“Well, he would go no farther, and I 
saved my hundred dollars. If I had tried 
to shirk the matter and run away from 
that man, I would have lost my own en- 
joyment, and lost the chance of showing 
the captain how the grace of God in the 
heart makes a man honest. Oh, my 
friends, if you only get honest with God, 
and honest with yourself, you can defy 
the world.” 
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RURAL. 

Money 1n WHEAT.—£Zas. Country Gen- 
tlman—The editorial on page 580 led a 
friend and me to discuss whether there is 
any profit in wheat at present prices. We 
agreed that wheat was yet a profitable 
crop, if properly handled—if the straw 
was so used as to get nearits real value. 
Of late there has been so much said against 
wheat, that, with the low prices, not a few 
have concluded to give up this crop alto- 
gether, or at least greatly reduced theiracre- 
age. I fear they are making a mistake, 
and ask them to consider well before they 
take this step. They should be very cer- 
tain that the other crops with which they 
propose to replace wheat will prove more 
profitable. The prices of oats, corn, cat- 
tle, sheep, &c., are depressed also. Only 
one half the wheat crop—the grain—is 
cosnidered in connection with depression 
of prices; the price of the straw cannot 
be depressed more than is the price of hay, 
for its ratio of feeding value to that of hay 
is constant. 

The trouble is that we do not credit the 
straw with its full value, because we do not 
get the full value of the straw. Very fre- 
quently I see published the cost of a wheat 
crop, by a farmer who is supposed to be 
‘‘way up,’”’ better than the average by 
quite a little; and he has written some- 
thing like this: ‘‘I do not include the 
cost of threshing, for the straw will pay for 
that.’’ True; and if he will use the straw 
properly, it will pay a good part of the 
other cost of the crop, also. I am loth 
to state it, yet I have this year seen the 
night sky reddened by burning straw ; and 
I am safe in saying that of the straw nct 
burned, scarcely one-fourth of its value is 
secured. It is piled up in a mass that can- 
not be properly termed a stack; or it is 
well stacked, but the cattle are turned to 
the stack and trample under foot more 
than they eat; and finally, as if to make 
the waste complete, the straw is fed almost 
alone or with foods that have an excess of 
carbohydrates and lack of protein. 

The potential feeding value of wheat 
straw is fully sixty per cent. of that of 
average meadow hay, weight for weight. 
From your market report, average meadow 
hay must be selling in Albany for at least 
$12 per ton; it is selling here for a figure 
that indicates at least $11 per ton before 
Christmas. Every ton of wheat straw saved 
in good shape may be made to pay the 
farmer from $6.50 to $10 per ton inside of 
a year. oe ae é ‘ ‘ 

To get this price for our wheat straw, 
the most of us must feed it at home, and 
that is just what we should do. Further, 
we must feed it with foods rich in protein, 
such as linseed or cottonseed meal, malt 
sprouts, bran, &c., and we ought tocon- 
sider that one half of the grain is grown 
lo be exchanged for feeds to be fed with 
the straw. When we devote enough of 
the proceeds from the grain to the pur- 
chase of foods complementary to the straw 
to make a well-balanced ration, we will 
find that wheat, at even 70 cents per bushel 
for the grain, isa mighty good crop to 





raise. If, instead of putting the money 
we get for the grain of the wheat into our 


jeans, we would put it into feed, and put 


that feed and the straw into good animals 
we would not doubt if wheat paid. Fur- 
ther, our lands would be kept more pro- 
ductive than now. The manure from the 
straw will have almost as great value with 
the animals as without them, and in addi- 
tion we will have a nice lot of valuable 
manure from the rich foods we have bought 
and fed. If the manure from the straw 
and bought foods is carefully saved and 
returned to the land, and the land is well 
tilled and a sensible rotation of crops is 
followed, the land will be richer with than 
without the wheat. 

An animal fed on wheat straw alone 
would starve to death. An animal fed 
near'y altogether on straw cannot gain, 
and we do not get acent for the straw. 
Just so long as we continue to feed the 
straw in this way, or to waste it before we 
get it into the animal, shall we find little 
profit or no profit in wheat, and our land 
will grow poorer. But we can get for each 
three pounds of straw nearly the value of 
two pounds of good hay, and make our 
jJands richer; and if we do this, we shall 
find a good profit in wheat at present 
prices. We cannot reasonably expect so 
much for a bushel of wheat as we got not 
so very long ago, when into a bushel of 
wheat there went twice as much labor as 
now, and when prices of other articles 
were much higher. Nevertheless, I look 
confidently for ‘‘ dollar wheat ”’ before a 
year; and even if it does not come, we 
can make money out of wheat. 


Joun M. Stan. 
Adams county, Ills. 


Noxious INSECTS are more numerous 
and destructive now than they were fifty 
years ago. When nature has a chance to 
work out her laws, all animals, from the 
highest to the lowest, do not increase be- 
yond proper limits. Even man himself is 
no exception to this great law; but let a 
break occur in this great natural chain 
and it is felt all along the line. Some spe- 
cies will increase enormously, while others 
almost entirely disappear. 


Now, as insects are far more numerous 
than all the higher animals, it follows that 
if some unforeseen event takes place that 
favors a great increase of some noxious 
species, man is sure to be a great sufferer. 
And this state of things is exactly what 
is taking place to-day. The reader will 
naturally inquire why the beneficial ones 
do not increase as fast as the destructive 
ones. The answer is, the food plant of 
the latter has increased enormously, and 
all the surroundings favored its rapid in- 
crease, while the other, living upon ani- 
mal (imago) food, is entirely outstripped 
by the vegetable eating species.—Vick's 
Magazine. 








THERE is in truth scarcely a more effi- 
cacious way of honoring the Deity, than 
by observing a constant Christian manner 
of conducting our intercourse with men. 
—Dymond's Essays. 


From The Friend of Missions, 
A PIONEER MISSIONARY IN APF-- 
RICA. * 

In May, 1884, Mr. Arnot started for 
Benguella, on the western coast. Part at 
least of his journey lay through ‘fine, 
healthy country,’’ and among kind and 
receptive people. He writes: ‘‘I found’ 
the press of work almost unbearable at 
times. At home the earnest street preach- 
er may gather a few little children round 
him after much noise and singing; but in. 
heathen Africa one is sometimes glad in 
coming up to a village to hide one's self. 
Everything is laid aside; the child tod- 
dles out to the field to call its mother ; the 
hunters return and call in their dogs; 
and the cattle are driven to their enclos- 
ures that the herdsmen may come and 
listen to the white man’s words. The 
more isolated and ignorant the people the 
more eager they are. Whenever I was 
able to make the character of my errand 
known, their willingness, their intelligent 
inquiry, their excitement even, quite wore 
me out.” 

After a short stay in Benguella, Mr... 
Arnot again left for the interior in June, . 
1885. This time his aim was to reach: 
the Garengatze country, that large em- 
pire under king Msid), bounded on the 
east by the Luapula, and on the west by 
the Lualaba rivers, on the south by the 
hills which divide the water systems of 
the Zambezi and the Congo, and on the- 
north by lakes Lupemba and Moero. It: 
was on this journey that he met with the- 
adventure with the lion, so graphically 
shown in the picture which we have been 
kindly allowed by the publisher to use as 
our frontispiece. ‘‘ Passing through a 
clump of long reedy grass,’’ he says, ‘*I: 
heard distinctly the low angry growl of a 
lion. He made straight at the hindmost 
lad who was carrying my mat and blanket. 
I succeeded in intercepting h:m, so that 
in his spring he fell short a few feet from 
his intended victim, and before my very 
face, too wear indeed to allow me time to 
use my rifle. The men and three lads. 
dropped their loads and were off like- 
deer, leaving me and my royal friend 
alone in the reed thicket. face to face. 
For a moment it was a question what the- 
next scene would be. He was raging 
fiercely, and would fain have sprung on. 
me, but seemed to lack nerve. Holding 
him hard with my eyes, and slowly cock- 
ing my rifle I lifted it to my shoulder for 
a steady aim, when he suddenly gave in, 
his huge tail dropped, and drawing his 
teeth under his lips he made off. The 
grass was so dense that I could not sight 
him again. The lad whose life I thus 
saved belongs to Bihe, and I heard a 
young Bihean say to his fellow he would 
‘go anywhere with such a white man, 
who would throw his own body between 
a lion and a black lad of no account.’”’ 
The tent-like structure in the picture is one 
of the large ant-hills so common in Africa.. 





* Extract from a review of ‘‘G ze; or Seven- 
Years’ Pioneer Work in Central Africa.’”’ By F. S.. 
Arnot. 
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Correspondence. 
























































Editor Friends’ Review: 

A regular, and I trust a thoughtful 
reader of thy paper, I have been deeply 
interested in the revealings of the state of 
Society, both in our own favored land and 
also in that land where Quakerism hart its 
origin. While these revelations are not 
encouraging to one who believes that the 
mission of the Society of Friends is not 
accomplished, yet an abiding faith in the 
truth of its fundamental principles, joined 
with the conviction that God does not 
dismiss His instruments, either individual 
or collective, until they have accomplished 
the mission whereunto He called them, 
forbids that we should lay off our armor 
or counsel dissolution. 

One extreme generally follows another, 
and from a condition of ease and inac- 
tivity, reposing upon the labors and laurels 
of the Fathers, the Society is now aroused 
to an activity that would employ instru- 
ments and agencies wholly inconsistent 
with its fundameutal principles, and, as I 
believe, with the practice of the early 
Christians. What more specious device 
for laying waste the heritage of Quaker- 
ism than the introduction of the pastoral 
system? It assails the very citadel of our 
faith. Friends have proclaimed to the 
world, both by practice and precept, that 
they accept the promise of our Jord, 
‘¢ That where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there am I in the 
midst of them,’’ in good faith, and conse- 
quently they hold that the Lord is the 
head of every rightly gathered worshipping 
assembly, and that it is His prerogative to 
lay the burden uf prophecy upon whom. 
soever He will. Here isthe base of our 
silent worship, since we may, individually 
and collectively, have access to the Father 
through the Holy Spirit, and worship 
Him acceptably without the intervention 
of priest or preacher. History repeats it- 
self. The Jews said, ‘‘ Make us a king to 
judge us like all the nations.’’ That was 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘ We do not want 
the Lord to rule over us. We want to be 
like all the nations.’’ And so it seems 
there are Friends to-day who do not want 
the headship of Christ in their meetings. 
They want to be like the churches. They 
want to be sure to have preaching. They 
seem to be fascinated by the display and 
the factitious show of success. It does 
not require the vision of a seer to foretell 
the result. These will not be Friends’ 
meetings in the best sense of that term. 
A limited observation of the effect of this 
pastoral system in a Friends’ meeting war- 
rants this assertion. It is impossible, 
under the one man system, to have any 
such meeting as the one described by 
Elihu Burritt, when Eli and Sybil Jones 
attended the Yearly Meeting of London 
in 1852. (Will not the Editor reproduce 
the picture ?) 

We are aware that few Quaker meetings 
come up to their high ideal ; but with all 
their imperfections, how much they sur- 
pass in pure, spontaneous, heartfelt devo- 
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tion those assemblies in which all is pre- 
arranged and there is no intimation nor 
indication of any presence or power above 
the intellect of the ministers, let those 
testify who are prepared to judge. 

Some one has said that the answer to 
the Shaster is India; the answer tu Con- 
fucianism is China; the answer to the 
Koran is Turkey ; the answer to the Bible 
is the Christian civilization of Protestant 
Europe and America. We add that the 
answer to Quakerism is the body of men 
and women in this country and England 
who for two centuries have borne its 
standards. ‘* By their fruits ye shall know 
them. Ye do not gather grapes of thorns 
nor figs of thistles.’’ J. S. Witson. 


Teanessee, 





Editor of Friends’ Review : 


Dear Friend—The importance of the 
subject to our Society on both sides of the 
Atlantic must be my apology for address- 
ing thee from this distance on an article 
which appears in the Review of Eighth 
mo. 1st under the caption ‘ Support of 
Ministers.’’ The writer of the article sug- 
gests the very practical and pertinent 
question—‘* What occupations for the sup- 
port of their families can ministers, called 
and anointed by the Lord, engage in if 
any considerable time is spent in traveling 
in the ministry ?” 

The editorial note at the foot of the ar- 
ticle declares that ‘‘ there seems to be a 
very simple answer to the inquiry.” That 
answer is, that God ‘‘ will care for those 
whom He puts forth ; through the church 
whin tt is faithful; without it when it is 
not.” 

Now may I say that it seems to me the 
whole question at issue in the present dis- 
cussion lies behind the words I have itali- 
cized ; and that what we all want to dis- 
cover is—Whit, under the assumed cir- 
cumstances, is the duty of the church? 

In the Monthly Meeting to which I be- 
long this question has forced itself in a 
very practical manner upon the attention 
of Friends in connection with a case in 
which it became necessary to choose be- 
tween closing up the service of a valued 
resident minister with large and unques- 
tionable gifts, or contributing to the main- 
tenance of himself and family. 

In its dilemma ‘‘ the church ’’ resorted 
to what I am afraid, if we are (to use the 
words of thy correspondent and thyself) 
‘*to be honest one with another,’’ can 
only be called the subterfuge of referring 
the case to a committee of its members 
with the knowledge that they would en- 
deavor to do by private subscription that 
which in its corporate capacity the church 
hesitated to do, namely, provide a fund 
for the minister’s support. This the com- 
mittee did, and the dear friend continues 
his useful work. 

This case illustrates the point which con- 
tains the very pith and marrow of the con- 


troversy ; and it would be a real help to 
the solution of a difficulty which is press- 
ing upon us increasingly if an answer of a 
definite kind could be furnished to the 
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question—What is the duty of the church 
itself ir such cases ? 


Thy friend truly, 


JosePH JoHN Dymonp. 
Maple Bank, Otley, Yorkshire, Righth mo., 1889. 


[lt appears to us that the course taken 


by the Monthly Meeting above-mentioned 
was right, and needed no thought of sub. 
terfuge: it was fraternal. 
Joseph J. Dymond’s sentences to read 
thus, by omission of a word: ‘‘ It became 
necessary to choose between closing up 
the service of a valued resident, or con- 
tributing to the maintenance of himself 
and family.” 
service of such a resident Friend were, not 


Suppose one of 


Suppose, farther, that the 


preaching, but teaching an important 


school, which was not self-supporting; 
ought not the same question to receive 


the same or a similar answer? In a word, 
more fraternity on the part of all the 


members of our meetings towards each 
other might allow the question of the sup- 


port of ministers to be merged in the larger 
one of doing good and ‘‘ communicating" 
to all who are of the same household of 
faith.— Ed. Friends’ Review. ] 


MarTIN LUTHER’S WEDDING RING. — 
When Martin Luther, who had been a 
monk, married Catherine Von Bora, who 
had been a nun, the very pious and 
‘‘much married’’ king of England, 
Henry VIII., said it was ‘‘incest,’’ and 
the Papal forces throughout Europe either, 
denounced the marriage in wrath or jeer- 
ed in derision. Times have changed and 
opinions have changed, and last month 
at a brilliant wedding in the city of New 
York, in the Roman Cathedral, the wed- 
ding-ring of Catherine Von Bora was 
placed on the finger of a bride, and 
Archbishop Corrigan blessed the union 
so symbolized. The bridegroom was 
John V. Dahlgren and the bride was — 
Drexel. The ring is an old heirloom in 
the Dahlgren family, whose ancestors 
were Swedes and Lutherans, though in 
later years some of the members have 
been converted to Rome. How this ring, 
which isa plain ring of silver set witha 
ruby, came into the possession of Dahl- 
gren is not known, but it is asserted that 
it has been in the family for two hundred 
and sixty-four years. It is a genuine 
Protestant symbol. “I will bear wit- 
ness to the Gospel,’”’ said Luther, ‘‘ not 
by my words only, but also by my works. 
I am determined in the face of my ene- 
mies, who already exult and raise the 
shout of victory, to marry a nun, that 
they may see and know that they have 
not conquered me.”” —Presdyterian. 











IF THE FACTS are not misunderstood, 
the conclusion of importance to the Chris- 
tian people of the United States is, that 
whatever advantages we may derive from 
the importation and cultivation of art, it 
cannot be counted a moral force. Also 
that, as art is developed, religion must be- 
come more powerful, persuasive, uncom- 
promising, or the sensuous and the sensual 
will predominate, and public and private 
virtue decline. —Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
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THE SABBATH. 





Rest and release 
From action—even the will, 
The fancy, intellect, are still; 
Devices cease, 
An atmosphere hushed, holy and profound, 
Enspheres the soul within, above, around, 
Bearing it upward to its primal sphere, 
‘The Eternal Temple of Jehovah near, 


Rest and release 
From trial—every sense 
Touched by a hidden influence, 
Subsides to peace. 
A Heav’n-distill’¢ and spirit-soothing calm 
Steals o’er the heart with its delicious balm, 
Dispelling congregated doubts and fears, 
And sealing every bitter fount of tears, 


Rest and release 
From sinning—all the soul 
Surrendered to the great I Am’s con- 
trol, 
Is kept in peace. 
Its Paradisian delights restored 
And guarded by the “Cherub’s flaming 
sword,” 
No earth vexations can its bliss alloy, 
Nor can the tempter enter to destroy. 


"Tis Sabbath rest, 
Let down to us by the Redeeming One, 
Who institutes an altar and a throne 
Within the breast. 
Where’er His presence and His power are 
found, 
That place is sanctified, 'tis holy ground, 
Where the redeemed one may adore and 


pray, 
And know in verity a Sabbath day. 
M. 


A EB 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 
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ACROSS THE WHEAT. 





You ask me for the sweetest sound mine 
ears have ever heard ? 

A sweeter than the ripples’ plash or trilling 
of a bird, 

Than tapping of the raindrops upon the roof 
at night, 

Than the sighing of the pine-trees on yonder 
mountain height ; 

And I tell you, these are tender, yet never 
quite so sweet 

As the murmur and the cadence of the wind 
across the wheat. 


Have you watched the golden billows in a 
sunlit sea of grain, 

Ere yet the reaper bound the sheaves, to fill 
the creaking wain ? 

Have you thought how snow and tempest 
and the bitter wintry cold 

Were but the guardian angels, the next 
year’s bread to hold, 

A precious thing, unharmed by all the tur- 
moil of the sky, 

Just waiting, growing silently, until the storm 
went by ? 

Oh! have you lifted up your heart to Him 
who loves us all, 

And listens, through the angel-songs, if but a 
sparrow fall, 

And then, thus thinking of His hand, what 
symphony so sweet 

As the music in the long refrain, the wind 
across the wheat ? 


It _ = dulcet echoes, from many a lul- 
aby, 

Where the cradled babe is hushed beneath 

the mother’s loving eye. 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


It hath its heaven-promise, as sure as hea- 
ven’s throne, 

That He who sent the manna will ever feed 
His own; 

And, though an atom only, ’mid the count- 
less hosts who share 

The Maker’s never-ceasing watch, the Fath- 
er’s deathless care, 

That atom is as dearto Him as my dear 
child to me; 

He cannot lose me from my place, through 
all eternity. 

You wonder when it sings me this there's 
nothing half so sweet 

Beneath the circling planets, as the wind 
across the wheat ! 


—Selected. MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 





OUR PILLAR OF CLOUD AND OP 
PIRE. 





BY ISAAC ROBERTS. 





Our pillar of hope by day, our vision of glory 
by night— 

A land redeemed, a people saved, a nation 
strong for the right! 


Long years ago, O Father ! Thy people Thou 
didst lead 

From the land of cruel bondage to the land 
where they were freed. 


In the desert Thou didst feed them ; from the 
rock made water flow ; 

And blessed them with Thy presence, that 
they Thy power might know. 


And day by day before them a pillar of 
cloud streamed bright ; 

And onward still Thou led them by a pillar 
of fire each night. 


Until at last Thou brought them to the land 
Thy will decreed, 

Where they found both peace and freedom 
while they Thy law did heed. 


Lo! once again, O Father! Thy people look 
to Thee 

For strength and hope and courage, and 
power to set them free. 


Lo, patient souls unnumbered, who suffer 
cruel wrong, 

Cry out to Thee in anguish: “ How long, O 
God ! how long ?” 


And little ones, who wonder why ¢hey must 
suffer so, 

Look unto Thee for rescue from all the wrongs 
they know. 


For hopes that call, we thank Thee; for 
faith that gives us strength ; 

For confidence that tells us we'll gain Thy 
land at length. 


Lead on! Lead on! O Father! and set Thy 
people free ; 

No wilderness shall daunt us while we Thy 
light can see, 


Where’er Thy truth may lead us, we will not 
fear to go; 

For though the way be toilsome it leads to 
Thee, we know. 


The source of our strength by day, and our 
confidence during the night, 

Is the might of our God, His strong right 
arm, and the power of His truth for 
the right ! ‘ 

—WNat. Temperance Unton. 


Norristown, Pa, 


THOUGHTS. 





Our thoughts are odors, and we cannot seal 
them 
So close with actions but they will creep 


out; 
And delicately fashioned souls will feel 


them, 
And know them sweet or vile, beyond a 
doubt, 
Good deeds fall dead if selfish causes guide 
them, : 
Good words fall flat that but from lips 
have birth ; 


And eloquent and noble seems, beside them, 
The silence or inaction of true worth, 


—Selected. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—At the session of the Dundee Trades 
Union Congress onthe 6th instant, a vote was 
taken upon the adoption of the “ Eight-hour 
day.” It was rejected, 88 to 63. 

In London, the Trades Union Congress 
adopted on the 7th instant, by a unanimous 
vote, a resolution in favor of a day of eight 
hours for miners, The next Congress will 
be held in Liverpool. 

The dock directors have agreed to con- 
sider a proposal for a six-penny rate to begin 
in First mo, next, This time is fixed in order 
to allow a readjustment of charges to meet 
the added outlay. The strikers’ committee 
consented to advise the men to accept this 
proposal. The Steam Navigation Company 
has conceded the strikers’ terms. 

The corn merchants have notified the dock 
companies that they will be held answerable 
for damage to corn, resulting from delay in 
the docks. 

Acolliery explosion occurred on the 5th inst, 
in the win stone pit of the Maurice Wood Col- 
liery, Midlothian, resulting in the death of fifty 
miners, only fourteen of the sixty-four men 
at work in the pit having been rescued, 

Semi-official newspapers at Athens assert 
that the mediation of the Powers has resulted 
in the Porte granting the demands of the 
Cretans, 

F RANCE.—Shocksof earthquake were felt on 
the 5th inst, throughout the western portion of 
France. The oscillations were especially 
strong at Angers and Nantes. No damage 
is reported, 

GERMANY.—The various parties of the 
Reichstag are preparing independent bills 
upon the labor question in addition to the 
Government measures for the direction and 
prevention of strikes. This subject will oc- 
cupy much of the time of the coming session, 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—One hundred .and 
fifty yards of the quay at Szegedin fell into 
the river on the sth inst. Itis feared that the 
entire quay may collapse at any moment. 

SpAIn.—Yellow fever is raging at Vigo, a 
seaport town on the Atlantic coast, in the 
province of Ponteredra. 

BeLGium.—A dynamite explosion occurred 
in Antwerp on the 6th inst, in a cartridge 
factory, in the vicinity of the Bourse, killing 
many persons and doing much damage to 
property. Being adjacent to petroleum stores 
and warehouses, these were set on fire, and 
this spread over two acres of ground. It is 
estimated that 300 persons are killed and 
1000 injured, 

DomeEstTic.—The business portion of Link- 
ville, Oregon, was destroyed by fire on the 
morning of the 6th inst. The loss is esti- 
mated at $160,000. 

The town of Flacolula, in the State of Hi- 
dalgo, Mexico, has been entirely destroyed by 
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floods, Telegraphic communication through- 
out the State of Hidalgo is interrupted. 

Reports from points in Kansas and Mis- 
souri show that a light frost prevailed 
throughout the northern parts of those States 
on the night of the 4th inst. No damage to 
the corn crop is reported, 

Telegrams from Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 
and Dodge Centre, Minnesota, report dam- 
age to the corn by frost. 

Reliable telegraphic reports indicate that 
a cyclone passed St. Thomas and Santa 
Cruz on the 3d inst., with winds of hurricane 
violence and barometric pressure as low as 
28.97. Moying west by north it passed to 
the northward of Puerto Rico on the morning 
of the 4th inst., and along the north coast of 
Santo Domingo the following day. Masters 
of vessels were warned to take suitable pre- 
cautions, 

The Indian Office has received a report 
from a special agent, saying that a majority 
of the members of the Omaha tribe of In- 
dians have signed an agreement to set apart 
49—I0 acres of land on their reservation for 
the use and occupancy of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Indian Association for missionary and 
educational purposes. 


The commissioners appointed to negotiate | 


with the Pottawottamie and Kickapoo In- 


dians in Kansas for the allotment of part of | 


their land in severalty and the sale of the sur- 
plus, have reported to the Indian Office that 
they have been unsuccessful in their work, 
They recommend that the land be re-survey- 
ed and that allotment be made to those In- 


dians who are willing to take them, They 


further recommend that if the intruding Pot- | 
tawottamie Indians, who some years ago | 


took their allotments and sold them, and 
have since been living on the reservation on 
the charity of the other Indians, interfere 
with the progress of the work, that they be 
removed from the reservation to the Indian 
Territory where they belong. The report will 
be submitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
for his action. 

It is said that a carriage road, sixteen miles 
long, has been completed to the top of 
Pike’s Peak. 


Died. 
TODHUNTER. — Drowned at Cayuga 
Lake House, Sheldrake, N. Y., Eighth mo, 
24th, 1889, Layton W. Todhunter, aged 
twenty-three years, Funeral services at the 


home of his parents, Amos and Emily E. 
Todhbunter, Wilmington, Ohio, Eighth mo. 











28th, and buried at Walnut Creek Ceme- | 


tery, New Martinsbury, Ohio, Eighth mo. 
th. 

His early life was spent upon his father’s 
farm, In 1884 he entered Wilmington Col- 
lege. 
end of his Junior year, he was appointed to 
a scholarship in Haverford College, where 
he entered the Junior Class in 1888. In 
consequence of his manifest ability and at- 
tainments he was soon promoted to the 
Senior Class, in which he took high rank, 


and graduated in Sixth month, 1889, near | 


the head of his class, He alsoin the same 
month participated in the commencement 
exercises of his original class at Wilming- 
ton College, graduating with them. 

Being appointed to a fellowship at Hav- 
erford College, he had arranged to spend 
the coming year there in post graduate study. 
He was spending the summer at the Cayuga 
Lake House, N. Y., in which he filled the 
position of clerk, While bathing there he 
was drowned, 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


As a ‘hild he was loving and obedient. 
As a brother he was kind, generous, and 
considerate. As a student he was enthusi- 
astic, diligent and conscientious, As a mem- 
ber of society he was goodnatured and 
agreeable, contributing his full share to the 
happiness and pleasure of those with whom 
he mingled, In the more sober relations of 
life he was uniformly kind, courteous, and 
obliging, especially considerate of those who 
might need his friendship or help. 

In his religious life he was quiet and 
thoughtful, rather than emotional or ecsta- 
tic. To him to be a Christian meant tobe 
Christ-like. With definite and worthy aims 
for the future he entered upon a career of 
useful endeavor, and his success thus far 
furnishes fair presumption that had he lived 
he would have achieved honorable, and 
possibly conspicuous distinction in his chosen 
field of labor. 


PREELLE.—At Bloomington, O., Eighth 
month 21st, 1889, Emma E., wife of Reuben 
| B, Preelle, in the 41st year of her age. 

Two years ago it became evident that she 
was suffering from cancer; the fatal results 
of which the best medical skill has proved 
unable to avert. In her death a devoted 
| wife and an efficient laborer in the church is 





After four years’ study there, at the 


taken from us. She has for three years filled 
with great ability the position of Secretary of 
the Home Mission Board of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. 








HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AT INDI- 
ana Yearly Meeting.—The Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor, of South 
Eighth Street Friends’ Meeting, Richmond, 
Ind., extends a cordial invitation to the 
members of other Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties, within the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and any other Friends interested 
in Christian Endeavor work, to attend its 
regular meeting on the Sabbath evening of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, at 6,45 P.M., at 
South Eighth Street Friends’ Meeting-house. 
At the close of this meeting opportunity will 
be given for mutual encouragement and in- 
struction in the work, and conference in re- 
gard to the extension of the work within the 
Yearly Meeting. 


On behalf and by direction of the society. 


JOSEPH J. DICKINSON, Pres, 
ANNA HIatrT, Sec. 
Anna E, JENKINS, Cor. Sec. 





We issue Debentare Bonds running 5 
¥ short time. 





1 Debenture Bonds outstanding, - = 
Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth =~ «= - 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of = 
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ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


Cardinal Richelieu is said to have made 
the remark, that “Economy is the founda- 
tion of all for- 
tunes.” Any 
lady who will 
send her name 
and address on 
ya aoe card to 
D. Larkin & 
rl ordering Ole 


,BANK) 
aly ve of their Great 
ie 


ad 5 Bargain Boxes, 


1 PD "is on the high 
= road to fortune, 
SE in no 
other way can 
be obtained so many articles for general 
use in the household, at so cheap a price, 
such as very fine Toilet Soaps, Boraxine, 
Tooth Powder, Shaving Soap, Perfumery, 
and “Sweet Home” Soap (of which there 
are one hundred cakes), enough to last 
the ordinary household a year. You will 
run no risk in ordering, as the goods will 
be delivered to you freight prepaid, can 
be kept on thirty days’ trial and used every 
day during that time ; then, if you are not 
satisfied, they will remove all without ex- 
pense to you. All that is necessary is to 
send a postal to J. D. Larkin & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. ¥.. with your name and address 
on it, and they will ship you this box, the 
price of which is only $6.00. It is so full 
of valuable and useful presents, that you 
either get the soap for nothing or the pres- 
ents for nothing ;* and instead of taking 
many trips to the grocery, many trips may 
be made to the bank with the money you 
have saved through buying from the above- 
mentioned firm. 





YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1889. 





WESTERN, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo, 12 
INDIANA, Richmond, Ind., 9 mo. 25 
KANSAS, Law ence, Ks., Io mo. II 
BALTIMORE, Jaltimore, Md., 11 mo, § 





TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philad’a.) 


ASSETS, JULY |, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 years, along ~_ oon Princi- 
pals 14 years, aggregating -+ = 


During past five years these payments have nati to - 
} During past year they have amounted to 


$10,394,979.08 
6,087,857.16 
1,630,772.67 § 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, 


87,981,500.00 § 
6,21/2,926.00 
1,282,799.14 


for smal] amounts on 


years. Also Savings Certificates 
For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


